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books. 


An article in the Daily News of June 29th gives a most interesting 
account of an educational experiment earned on by Mr. h B S argant . 
for the last six years, of which, I think, the members of the P.N.E.U. 

would like to hear more. • *1 tt j c 

I note also an article on “Intellectual Progress in the United States” 
in the Nineteenth Century for May, in which it is stated that eighty-eigln 
per cent, of all the children attend the Public Free Schools, and speeches 
by Mr. Courthorpe Brown, Dr. Percival, and the Lady Isabel Margesson, 
at the Frobel Society’s meeting in the daily papers of June 30th. 

Pater Junior. 

July 1 2th, 1894. 


THE “P.R.” LETTER BAG. 


[ 7 he Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents .] 


Dear Editor, I think we must all feel how very important the letter 
from Mary Crossthwaite, in your June number, is. It is in connection 
with these matters that the greatest need comes in to remember that 
whatever else we owe, or do not owe to the children, at all events they 
deserve from us an absolute standard of truth. It is distressing to realize 
that there are some people, with whom children come in contact, who 
think it no wrong to tell inquiring children untruths, on certain subjects, 
of so absurd a character that one has hardly patience to refer to them. 
It is a most curious fact, moreover, that some people think it less shameful 
to tell untruths to children upon certain topics than to let them learn, 
when they are quite young, simple truths which must certainlycome to their 
knowledge sooner or later. And it is not only curious but piteous, that 
many people actually prefer to leave their children’s minds to the mercy 
of even those who will tell untruths, or to the lowering influences of a bad 
companion, or of a bad book, rather than to take their education into 


their own hands. 

Some children have courage enough, or are shameless enough, to ask 
questions. But it is not only these who are to be felt for, but those who do 
not ask. It does not follow that because they do not ask they do not 
think, nor that the very children who are thought to be quite ignorant, are 
not trying to satisfy their curiosity by hunting up the teaching they dare 
not ask for in concordances or encyclopaedias. 

To save ourselves from being asked awkward questions is one thing, 
and to deliver our children from harmful curiosity and perplexities is 
another, and both these ends can be secured if we will take the pains to 
consider the matter from a quiet common-sense point of view. we 
are determined we can so arrange things that when our children are quite 
small— almost babies— before they come even to the somewhat difficult 
age of five or six years, they shall be gradually becoming so farm ,ar Vkl 1 
the simple facts about the lower orders of nature, that they wi ne\er nee 


to bother their heads in the matter. 

If parents — mothers especially — would, for their childien s sa earn 

botany (not so much the names of plants, as their ways o rc P roc ^ ’ 
a few simple facts about birds, their nests and their ia its , 1 <> 

would let the baby of three or four years old become aim lar wit 1 po en, 
and have the words “ It is this which gets on to the piste anc ma 'es 


A 







seed grow ” at their tongue’s end, they will have their difficulties and 
anxieties much lightened. Children are curiously fond of tearing U p 
flowers. They ought to be taught that except for teaching this ought not 
to be done. They ought to treat even flowers “ kindly,” and to see that 
rough “tearing” them is very different from carefully “taking them to 
pieces ” Jf they were allowed to do this, and taught to become familiar 
with all the parts (the stamens, the pistels, and the seed vessels with their 
wonderfully varied ways of growth), as well as with birds and their ways 
of nesting, the children would not only gain what may be a life-long 
interest to them, but they have in their hands a key to open the door to all 
healthy and pure thoughts on life. The facts of male and female 
existence run through the life of all but the very lowest and simplest of 
living things. And it is impossible to study plants and birds without 
seeing how beautifully and simply everything is arranged and co-ordinated, 
It is most remarkable how largely mental altitude may be modified by 
care taken in good time. Half children’s and young people’s difficulties 
are manufactured for them by the well-meaning neglect — often from the 
highest motives — of their elders There seem to be so many difficulties 
that in silence and leaving things to chance, seems the only safety. 
But it is quite certain that if we show kindly sympathy and readiness to 
help, our children can be trained in such simple and modest ways that 
they will turn to us (and that at quiet times) for any further information 
which they may want, instead of being at the mercy of lowering influences 
over which we have no control, or from feelings of unconquerable curiosity 
— often felt to be wrong and often struggled against — on their own part. 
When we have done this we shall ensure at once a high-toned and simple 
modesty, and above all things truth. 

I remain, yours faithfully, A MOTHER. 


Dear Editor,— The following lines are from an earnest-hearted 
parent in Midlothian : — 

I ne\er saw a P. N. E. U. meeting, and I am always longing someone 
will start one, and let me be an interested and active member. I 
ear one was started already, but if you know nothing about it, it must 
be some irregular conventicle and not the genuine P.N E.U. Grateful 
am 01 those four letters and what they mean ; they have given me 
t iougits I should not otherwise have gained. I try to pass these on, 
a S ° books and Papers, but there I stand still.” 

... 1 our Scotch friends communicate with Miss Mason, House of 
*!? atl0n ’ m 51 cside, without delay .- We can then ascertain their 
bers, and put them in touch one with the other. 

J JLT We f y deSifed t0 Start a Branch in Edinburgh, but hitherto 

seneralk' 11 ^ <Mr ctary has volunteered for this post, nor for Scotland 
generally, lempus fugit\ AEG. 


there A must D hr.° R ’ Remembenn g M 'S- Amos Barton’s basket, I think 
must be mothers to whom the pile of stockings needing mending 
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is a burden. If any such weary ones will write to me there is a cottage 
woman in our parish who darns beautifully, making socks and stockings 
quite strong and neat again. She brings up a family on 12/- a week, 
and is thankful for employment, 2d. or $d. a pair, according to size 
House linen also she can darn well. I will undertake arrangements. 
Postage must be paid. 

M. L. Hart-Davis, 

Dunsden Vicarage, Reading. 


Dear Editor, — I should like to call the attention of your readers to 
a Technical and Horticultural Home and College for young ladies from 
17 to 25 years of age, which will be opened in Cheltenham at 
Michaelmas. 

The College course is two years, and the inclusive fees for board, 
lodging and tuition, £50 per annum, payable in advance. 

'1 he object of the College is to fit the Students for a useful life, either 
at home or abroad. 

Tuition will be given in divinity, book-keeping, French, English 
literature, natural science, home nursing, cooking, clear starching, 
cutting out and making clothes, gardening, preserving fruit, etc Miss 
F. Buchanan Riddell, 2, Glenfell Terrace, Cheltenham, will give all 
information. E. P. S. 


Dear Madam, — Your correspondent who wishes to hear of a quiet, 
inexpensive seaside pension in Normandy for August, might find what 
she requires by communicating with Miss Marsden, St. Pair, Granville. 

Yours truly, E. Manning. 


Dear Editor,— Everyone who read the able article in the July number 
of the Parents' Review , headed “Modern Education from a Paient s 
Point of View,” must have been deeply impressed by its earnest thought. 
The sentence, “ Hence the anomaly of parents in London with their boys 
at school in the country or seaside,” is one, I think, which sliou e we 

digested by all parents. c 

There are, of course, boys, and girls too, for whose healt 1 remo\a rom 
town is imperative, but, apart from the physical question, it is a * 
charge against parents that for their moral well being litt e 1 u c ren 
9, and 10 are better away from home. 1 his is indeed an cinonl ‘ l ^ „ 

But there is another side to the whole question, and one w nc 1 is. 
doe, not touch upon. It is, I believe a fact that all he beat boy, 
preparatory school, are to be found out of London ; certainly the .only I. 
on Natural and P.N.E U. line, that I know of are ,n lit. 

head masters of preparatory schools in London iave o en 

much do parent, prefer to shelve their responsibility ..d to *" I hem 
boy, away from home that after a few year, they remove their school. 
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After many months of search, I have only been able to find one school 
where boys up till u are taught on natural lines, where any hand and eye 
training as well as brain training is given, and this school is so deservedly 
popular that the overcrowded rooms render it detrimental to the health of 
any but the strongest children. Possibly others may have been fortunate 
in finding a school. All parents must feel very grateful to you for the 
help afforded them by the P.R.S., but there comes a time when it i s 
impossible for the children of one family to work alone. 

Boys in particular require the extra zest and discipline only obtainable 
in a class or school. Feeling this very strongly, I have arranged for a 
student of the House of Education to start a class in London for girls and 
boys from seven to ten to work in the P.R.S. The class-room will be 
near Earl's Court Station. 

1 believe that there must be parents who will be glad to avail themselves 
of the advantages of teaching so entirely on “P.N.E.U. ” lines, and 
therefore venture thus to intrude on your space. 

I shall be glad to give full particulars to anyone writing to me. — Yours 
faithfully, H. Franklin. 

9 , Pembridge Gardens, London, W. 


OUR WORK. 


House of Education Natural History Club— Notes by M. L. Hodgson. 
—The common ferns of this district are well marked, and very easy to 
find We have here to-night some specimens of most of the kinds you 
are likely to discover for yourselves. We will begin with the common 
Bracken, and go over as many kinds as we can, pointing out their 
chief characteristics as we proceed. 

The Bracken ( Pteris aquilina ,) is a very common and most useful 
fern. You are all familiar with its branching fronds, a new one of 
which springs up from the end of the rhizome each year. On the hill- 
sides and in the woods up the mountains, and by the roadsides, it 
grows freely of its own accord, but try to transplant it and you will find 
it a hard task. The greatest care is necessary, both in preparing the 
soil and in digging up the rhizomes, if you wish to induce it to grow 
n any spot you may have chosen. You might make for yourselves a 
long list of the uses to which this plant is put, as I have not time to 
go over them with you. 

The Parsley Fern (tryptogra?nme crispa,) grow r s freely on all the 
mountains in the clefts of the rocks. You will notice the two kinds of 
fronds, the barren ones appear early in the spring, and the fertile or 
spore-bearing ones later in the summer. Though at first the spores 
appear as circular clusters on the backs of the fionds, they soon spread, 
and cover the entire leaflet 

The Hard -fern (Loma? ia Spica?jf t ) is very plentiful up the mountain 
streams, and like the Parsley fern bears both barren and fertile fronds. 
The spore-cases are arranged in a long narrow line on each side of 
the mid-rib. 

The Spleenworts or Aspie?iiums are very common. Wall Spleenwoit 
(As ple?iium 7'richonianes ,) is plentiful on the walls by the roadsides, 
especially up the Brathay and on the Windermere road. There are 
several varieties of this fern, but at present it will be advisable to keep 
to the common forms, and just learn to identify the kinds before going 
in for the more elaborate distinctions of variations The spore are borne 
on the neat ovate leaflets in elongated tufts on each side of the mid-rib. 
The shining black leaf-stalk will enable you to distinguish the Wall 
Spleen wort from the more rare green Spleenwort which has a green 
leaf* stalk 

The Wall-Rue (Asplenium ruta-muraria,) is a pretty little fern 
growing in dull green tufts from the crevices in the walls ever>w lere, 
where it has found a crack that it really likes, it forms a \try pre ty 
frill to the grey stones. I he spore-cases are arranged in ines on t e 
under surface of the fronds 


